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Eastern Iranian Epic Traditions I: 
Siyavas and Kunala 


PRODS OKTOR SKJÆRVØ 


Harvard University 


Since the discovery in the Indo-European languages of poetic formulas of 
common origin, the notion of an Indo-European poetic language, and hence also 
of an Indo-European literary tradition, has been commonplace. Our under- 
standing of the large tapestries of Indo-European epic traditions we owe largely 
to the investigations of Georges Dumézil. Here I would like to present a few 
observations about the stories of Siyāvaš of the Iranian epic and Kunala, A$oka's 
son in the Buddhist Asoka legend, uncovering in the process, I hope, a reflex of 
the Iranian epic tradition at Khotan. [ am pleased to offer these notes as a tribute 
to Calvert Watkins, who is responsible for the most exhaustive discussion to date 
of the nature of the Indo-European poetic language (Watkins 1995). 


Two great Iranian epic traditions! have been recorded. One is the ancient 
eastern Iranian tradition cited in the Zoroastrian literature, parts of which were 
compiled by Abu'l-Qàsem Ferdousi from Tus in eastern Iran (Xorásan) around 
1000 CE and made into his Book of Kings, Persian Sahndme, spanning the whole 
of Iranian (legendary) history, from its beginnings until (relatively) shortly 
before the poet's own lifetime. The other is the northern, “Scythian”, tradition, 


— which is preserved in the Ossetic epic of the Narts, to the compilation and 


intepretation of which several Western scholars have contributed in modem times, 
among them E. Benveniste and Dumézil himself. This latter tradition is not 
considered here. 


The historical-eptc tradition of the Book of Kings surfaces in the manner of 
icebergs in the Zoroastrian and Islamic literature, notably in the Avesta and the 
Middle Persian (Pahlavi) texts, which complement the stories known from the 
Avesta, but are most often themselves brief and allusive. Some form of this 
tradition must have existed among all the Iranians who embraced Zoroastrianism 
(= the Avestan tradition). We know, for instance, that the Bactrians, Sogdians, 
and Khotanese worshipped Avestan deities (Skjervo 1991). The literary corpora 
preserved in these languages are of various kinds (rock inscriptions, religious 
and other literary texts, and socio-economic documents), but there are no direct 
recordings of the epic traditions of these peoples, so they must be sought 
elsewhere.? 


It has long been known that the Manichean literature, for instance, is an 
important repository of Iranian (oral) narrative traditions from the Middle 


| Unless specifically stated otherwise, I am, of course, referring to oral traditions here 
and in the following. 


2 The only exception is the Sogdian Rostam fragment, see Sims-Williams 1976:54-61. 
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Iranian period. When the Manichean missions spread throughout Iran they 
picked up local religious and secular, among them epic, traditions, which they 
incorporated into their own scriptures, and they peopled their cosmological 
myths with the names of Zoroastrian gods and heroes (see, e.g., Skjerva 1995, 
1996). The Manicheans never made it to the easternmost indigenous Iranian 
communities in East Turkestan, the Khotanese, who on entering history are 
already completely Buddhicized. I had quite given up the hope of finding any 
trace of what must have been a Khotanese epic tradition in all the Buddhist lore 
known from the Khotan area, when I stumbled across a quite remarkable parallel 
between a famous episode in the Sdhndme and the Buddhist stories about ASoka 
and his son Kunala, the Agoka- and Kundlavadanas. 


The main elements of the two stories are: Siyavas, son of Kay Ka'us, and 
Kunala, son of A$oka, are both desired by their stepmothers. Eventually both 
women succeed in turning the kings against their sons, and both princes are 
exiled, serve a foreign king in a country located to the northeast of their homelands, 
go to Khotan, found cities, and eventually become rulers of their own territories. 


The Kunala story is known from Khotanese legends preserved in Tibetan 
and Chinese, the “Kundla-sutra” in the Chinese Tripitaka (see Przyluski 1923: 
106-108; Mayer 1990:47-48; Yamazaki 1990), and a Khotanese version of the 
Asokávadána (see Bailey 1966; Skjzrve 1987a-b). The Chinese version by 
Xuanzang, in bis Records of the Western World, was recorded during his stay in 
Khotan in 644-645 CE. There are three main variants of the Khotanese legend, 
all of which also contain the legends of the drying up of a lake in the area of 
Khotan and of the origin of the Indic name of Khotan, Gostana, explained as 
‘earth breast’, because a breast emerged from the earth to suckle the infant 
Gostana, identified in some versions of the tale with Kunala. 


The versions differ considerably in many details, which is probably an 
indication. of the merging of several traditions. All of them, however, are 
allegedly based upon local Khotanese traditions or even annals; whether these 
were written or oral is not known, but the divergences between the verstons point 
strongly to an oral tradition. The verston closest to the Siyavas story is the one 
preserved in the Tibetan Annals and Prophecy of Li-yul (2 Khotan), redacted 
after the 7th century CE. "The Annals is the main version quoted below. Following 
is a synopsis of the two stories. 
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Siyavas is born to a second wife of Kay | Kunala is born to Padmavati, one of 

Ka’us. He is handsome like a fairy or | ASoka’s queens. He has beautiful 

an idol. eyes. 

The astrologers prophesy pain and | YaSas, the elder of the Kukkutarama 

trouble for the boy. monastery, realizes that the prince’s 
eyes will soon be destroyed. | 


Rostam takes him away and educates | The prince is educated in the Buddhist 
him as befits a prince; he grows into an | truths and grows into a chaste young 
accomplished and valorous (but chaste) | man. 

oung man. 
The prince wants to go home. He is 
lavishly equipped for the tip. Wherever 
he comes, the people celebrate and 
honor him as a guest. When he ap- 
proaches, the king sends his foremost 
heroes to escort him, and in the palace 
incense is brought and pearls and gold 
strewn on tlie ground. 















































ASoka's chief queen Tisyaraksita falls 
passionately in love with his body and 
his eyes.? Kunàla rejects her advances 
as "not proper’ and "non-dharmic". 
Tisyaraksità complains: “I came 
longing for love but you did not want 
me.” She predicts his early death and 
keeps trying to find fault with him. 















Kay Kà'us's wife, Sudabe, seeing the 
prince’s face, falls violently in love with 
and tries to seduce her stepson. Siyavas 
rejects her advances as “not in the way 
of God and unseemly”. Sudabe com- 
plains: “I told you my heart's secret, 
but your own was hidden." 


TaksaSilà rebels against ASoka, and 
the prince is sent to queli the rebellion. 
A$oka has the city and the highway 
beautified. The brahmin fortuneteller 
realizes that the prince’s eyes will 
soon be destroyed. The people of 
Taksasila bedeck the town and the 
road along two and a half yojanas, go 
out to welcome him with their vases 
full of offerings, and escort him into 
the city with great respect. 








Sudabe then persuades the king to tell the prince to go to the women’s 
quarters, where she is again rejected by the chaste prince, who is greatly 
offended when Sudabe invites him to the women’s quarters. | 


In the Khotanese version, it is ASoka who goes off to quell the rebellion, 
while Kunala stays behind. As the king remains in Taksasila for a while, the 
queen sends for Kunala, who counters her reproaches that he has not come to see 
her with reference to the gossip in the women's quarter (Bailey 1966:9). She 
then attempts to seduce him, but is rejected. After a while Tisyaraksità begins 
plotting with Ya$as, who also bears grievances against the prince. —Here the 
Khotanese text breaks off. 


3 Strong 1983:268-275; Skjzrvo 1987a; Skjærvo 1987b. 
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Sudabe enlists the help of a woman in 
her women's quarter who is versed in 
charms, who causes another woman, 
pregnant with two children, to abort 
them, "like a brood of Ahrimans, div- 
begotten”. She pretends the children 
are hers, but the king still does not 
believe her. 


A$oka has a serious digestive 
problem, calls for the prince, and 
expresses his intention to set him on 
the throne. Tisyaraksita, with the help 
of a doctor, manages to diagnose a big 
interior worm, which she successfully 
expels with medicaments. 










. Sáhnàme: “She (Sudabe) revealed the secret to her and asked her for a 
remedy...She said: “Do not mention this thing to anyone! Prepare a drug so that 
you can abort this thing. You will obtain great things if you do not break trust 
with me."... When it became dark night the woman took the drug. A child of 
Ahriman’s fell from her (womb)—1wo children like as if sired by demons. How 
can it be (otherwise), since they were the offspring of a sorcerer?’4 


Asókavadàna: Tisyaraksita orders all doctors to bring her anybody with a © 


similar disease. This happens, she kills the man in secret and finds the worm. 
She experiments with various drugs that may kill the worm, finds that onions 
will do the job, gives one to A$oka, who eats it, and the worm dies and passes 
out through his intestines (Strong 1983:273-274). 



























The king keeps worrying and being 
worried by Sudabe. Finally Siyavas 
undergoes an ordeal and thus proves 
his innocence. 


ASoka grants her a wish. She wants to 
be ruling queen for seven days. She 
writes a letter to Taksasila ordering 
the inhabitants to blind Kunala. The 
king dreams evil dreams. Kunala is 
blinded. 
Kunala comes to the palace and is 
recognized by Asoka, who eventually 
learns that the whole had been Tisya- 
raksita’s doing. Furious, he devises 
torture and death for her, but Kunala 
begs him to spare her life, lest his 
deed be like hers, and to show mercy, 
as taught by the Buddha. His sight 
returns. 
















Furious, the king decides to punish and 
hang her. Siyava$ begs him to spare 
her life, lest he be sorry he did it and 
blame the prince. The king, seeking an 
excuse for mercy, grants her pardon. 
She continues plotting the prince’s 
ruin. 








When the Turanian Afrastyab, mortal enemy of the Iranians, attacks Iran, 
Siyáva$ asks his father for permission to go and battle him, and Kay Ka'us 
willingly consents. SiyavaS departs together with the greatest heroes from all the 


4 Ed. Mohl 11:230-231, 11. 420-430: čo Sab tire Sod ddru-i xord zan / bi-oftad az-u 
batée-ye Ghreman [| do bacée Condn Cun bovad div-zád | če báyad čo dárad ze jádu 
nezady”; trsl. 11:214. 


_—— os Á 


E 
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provinces. Interestingly, the setting forth of Siyavas is accompanied by a mini- 
catalogue. of the participants in the army that recalls both Homer's Catalogue of. 
Ships and Herodotus’ description of Xerxes’ army (trsl. 1:226-227). 


Agoka kills Tisyaraksité and the inhabitants of Taksa$ila.—End of the 
Asokadvadana. 3 


According to the Annals of Li-yul, A$oka once visited Khotan. His wife, 
who at that time was pregnant with a son of Vaisramana (or Vai$ravana; one of 
the Four Great—divine— Kings and tutelary deity of Khotan), gave birth at 
Khotan.? Next: 









Afrasiyab has dreams interpreted as| ASoka’s soothsayers predict that a 
foretelling the destruction of his realm | prince will be king in his father's 
by the prince. He and the nobles agree | lifetime. ASoka banishes Kunala, 
to offer StyavaS peace and part of his | who, miraculously suckled by a breast 
realm, He promises to protect him | rising from the earth, is called Sa-nu = 
like a son and be like a father to him. | Gostana ‘earth-breast’. A Chinese 
king asks Vaisramana for son no. 
1000. The boy is carried off by Vaié- 
ramana to the king of China, who 
raises him as his own son. — 


















Siyava$ marries Piran and GolSahr’s daughter Jarira and then Afrastyab’s 
daughter Ferangis. Afrasiyab regrets having reared the boy and is concerned that 
a grandson in common with Kay Ka'us would be disastrous to him and his 
throne. Piran predicts peace for both Iran and Turan if the wedding takes place 
(trsl. I1:272-73). 


In the verston in the Biography of Xuanzang, after the interpretation of Mayer, 
those responsible for Kunala’s blinding come to to Khotan, are conquered by a 
prince from the east who founds the kingdom, grows old without a son, asks 
Vaisramana for one, gets one, who is suckled by an “earth breast", and, when 
grown up, becomes the founder of the dynasty of Khotanese kings. 


Then, according to the Annals of Li-yul, when the boy learns about his true 
origins he gathers a large host and goes looking for a new home and comes to 
Me-skar in the area of Khotan. 


5 Cf the Prophecy in Emmerick 1967:14-16. 
6 Trs}. 11:232-238. 
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.| Afrasiyab makes him governor of “all | Kundla-sitra: Gandhara then submits 
the realm from here to China"? spontaneously to Asoka upon the 
death of the king. ASoka makes 
Kunala governor. The prince fulfills 
his duties so well that ASoka makes 
Kunala king of the half of Jambudvipa 
that stretches from the Indus to 
China.5 
Annals of Li-yul: At the same time, 
Y asas, likewise obliged to leave India, 
comes to the country below the river 
of U-then!? (Khotan) with a large 
host. The two parties having become 
aware of each other, Ya$as suggests to 
Gostana that they unite and that 
Gostana become king and he himself 
his minister. 














Accompanied by Afrasiyab's mintster 
Piran, SiyavaS happily departs to 
Khotan, the home town of Piran, where 
they stay for a month.? 






According to Xuanzang's version, ASoka’s minister, having been banished 
north of the Himalayas, is dwelling in a desert region, inhabited also by a prince 
from the “eastern lands", The two groups come to blows; the eastern king is 
victorious and, having beheaded the king of the western group, establishes his 
capital there, prays to VaiSravana for a son, and miraculously gets one, who is 
suckled by a breast coming out of the earth and hence is called Diru ‘earth- 
breast’. : 
















They leave for Siyava$'s province and 
find a "cultivated tract", enclosed on 
three sides by a mountain, a "sea", and 
a hunting ground. Here Siyavas builds 
the fortress, Kangdez. 


After some disagreement regarding 
rulership and the location of their 
common home, their respective 
followers are distributed along the 
river of Khotan, and a fortress/capital 
is built. 











? Ed. Mohi 11:334-335, !. 1649: "And from that border all the way to the sea of China 
they listed all the cities and lands (va’z dn marz tà piš-e daryā-ye Cin | hame nam 
bordand Sahr-o zamin)” (cf trsi. 11:276). Note also ed. Mohl ibid., |. 1651: "they wrote 
the patent out on painted silk" (nevestand manSur bar parniydn), keeping in mind 
Khotan's famous silk. 

8 Przyluski 1923:106. 

9 Ed. Moh! 11:336-337, If. 1665, 1667: “(saying:) I have given you from here to China. 
Take a trip and look at the land!...In joy they went toward Khotan, in the company of 
all the famous men" (k-az idar torà dade am tà be-Cin [ yak-i gerd bar gard-o be-ngar 
zamin...be-Xádi be-raftand su-ye xotan | hame nāmdārān Sodand anjoman)" (cf trsl. 
1:277). 

I0 See Stein 1907:160, fn. 15. 


^ - 
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Afrasiyab sends Piran to China and Sind to collect taxes. Meanwhile, - 
Afrasiyab offers Siyavas a province in Turan, so that he. will be closer, 















SiyavasS retums laden with materials 
and other goods and builds Siyavas- 
gerd, described as follows: “At every 
comer was a tower, its summit raised 
into the clouds”.!! 


Prophecy of Li-yul: it. is prophesied 
that in the place of the lake (soon to 
be dried out to give place to Khotan) 
“there will be built a great city with 
five (towers?) called U-then’’.!2 








Ferdousi's description is reminiscent of Darius’ building inscription (DSf), 
especially the enumeration of countries from which goods were brought: “Of 
stuff from Egypt, China, and Persia, with him went thirty camel loads."!? The 
description of the palaces with wall paintings of kings and battles reflects the 
palaces of Sogdiana ( Afrasiyab and Penjikent), where palaces with wall paintings of 
this kind have been excavated. 


Note that SiyavaSgerd was built at a place called Bahar, which is from Bud- 
dhist Sanskrit vikāra *(Buddhist) monastery’, and that Khotan was famous for 
having possessed hundreds of monasteries. The name of Piran means literally 
‘of the family of elders’, that is, ‘old wise men’ or ‘wise men of old’, and that 
YaSas is both a minister (amátya) and a sthavira ‘elder’. | 


Siyāvaš is finally slandered by Afrasiyab's brother Karsevaz and is killed by 
Goruy. Piran screens Ferangis and her son, the later Kay Xosrow, and brings 
them to Khotan. 


Summary of themes: 


|. A chaste prince resists his step-mother's advances. 


2. The step-mother uses the plot of an interior ailment "cured" with the 
help of a doctor/witch to effectuate the prince's banishment. 


3. The prince goes to a ruler to the northeast of his original home who 
adopts him as a son. 


4. The prince goes to his own domains, bestowed upon him by his foster 
father. 


5. The prince comes to non together with/at the same time as his 
father's minister. 


6. He builds a fortress and a capital. 


H! Ed, Moht I[:350-351, i. 1839: be-Aar guse-i gonbad-i sáxte / sar-e§-ra be-abr andar 
afráxtey" (cf tis]. I:286). 

I2 Stein 1907:159. The Tibetan text has only //a-/dan “with five", see Emmerick 
1967:12-13. 

13 Ed, Mohl ibid., 1. 1830: ze mesri-o Cini-o az pársí | hami raft bá u Sotorvár st, cf trst. 
11:286. 
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We see that the two stories have the same frame, as well as numerous acci- 
dental themes in common, and so must be related. The stories of Siyavas and 
Kunala therefore probably go back to a comm on tradition, a pre-Buddhist 
Khotanese version of the SiyavaS legend, which was transformed by being 
associated with Buddhist legends, but keeping intact all its basic elements. Such 
was in the main the conclusion of Stein (1907:163). 


We should note, however, that the parallelism between the stories of 
Siyavas and Kunala does not extend to the stories about their fathers, Kay Ka’us 
and A$oka. Although these are both not the best of men, their defects differ too 
much to be connected. Thus, Kay Ka'us “is represented in the poem as a very 
imperfect character, and easily led astray by passion, wrongheadeness, and evil 
counsels” (Sahnàáme, trsl. 1:26). Typically, Kay Ka'us undertakes a series of 
military ventures, from which, getting htmself into trouble every time, he must 
be disentangled by the hero Rostam. On one such campaign, he woos his 
enemy's daughter, Sudabe, whom he marries, once Rostam has freed the two of 
them from her father's prison. At a later date, Kay Ka'us tries to fly up to 
heaven sitting on a throne pulled by eagles, but falls down, with which we may 
compare the story of JamSid’s (Yima) flying crystal throne. 


ASoka, on the other hand, is known as the extremely cruel king who killed 
500 ministers for looking on him with contempt and 500 harem women who did 
not like his rough skin and then had a special torture chamber installed for his 
executioner, Candagirika, who devised the most extraordinary tortures, before 
being converted to the teaching of the Buddha and becoming his most ardent 
follower. His conversion was effected by a certain Samudra ('ocean'), who, 
while imprisoned in the house of torture became an arhat and remained impassive to 
torture. By generating supernatural powers he flew up to the firmament and 
from there proclaimed the Dharma (Strong 1983:210-211). This supernatural 
feat is commonplace in Buddhist narratives, of course, and should probably not 
be compared to Kay Ka'us' foll y.!^ 


The story of ASoka’s cruelty and conversion is actually more similar to that 
of the conversion of Wistasp by Zarathustra as told in the Pahlavi Rivayat (chap. 
47), where Wistasp refuses the religion because of the great count of men he has 
killed in battles, altogether 28,000. Wistasp's conversion is also effected by a 
trip to heaven, but undertaken by WiStasp himself intoxicated by hemp. Note 
also, in the story of the conversion of Wistasp, the strange detail of a human 
head and hand falling out of Zarathustra's pocket, and compare the story of 
YaSas trying to sell human heads in the market (Strong 1983:235). 


'4 Note also the Buddhist-flavored Manichean hagiographical story of how Mani won 
King Sapür's favor by performing similar supernatural feats, among them, levitation. 
See Skyervo 1994a:247-248. 
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It is therefore likely that the original founding of Khotan legend was not 
connected with Asoka, which means that in the original legend or myth it was 
indeed Vai$ramagna who was father of the boy. This deity was in fact widely 
worshipped in Iranian-speaking central Asia, both in Sogdiana and, especially, at 
Khotan (see Stein 1907:158). His Sogdian name was Vré$man, and he is 
featured in the Vessantara-jataka among other gods, two of whom have Iranian 
names (Azrwa < Av. Zruua = Brahman, WéSparkar < Av. VaiiuS uparo.kairiio = 
Siva). The same form of the name is found in Khotanese: Vrisman, beside the 
Indic form. 


The foundation legend also furnishes a clue to the identity of the other 
parent. A battle between the two gods is resolved by the appearance in the air 
above the fighters of Vai$ramanpa and the goddess Sri. This goddess is called in 
Khotanese Séandramata, that is, Avestan Sponta Armaiti, goddess (genius) of 
the earth. It would therefore seem that it was she who took care of the infant and 
suckled it so that it could become king of Khotan. The connection between 
Vaigramana and Sri is clear: in the Suvarnabhàsottama-sütra the goddess Sti, 
Khotanese SSandramata, is said to live in the city of Adakavati, Vais$ramana's 
capital; but, even more interestingly, in the iconography of Vaisramana—from 
' Sogdiana in the west, via Khotan and Dunhuang to China and Japan in the east 
—he is regularly depicted as standing upon or with his feet on either side of the 
goddess of the earth (Grenet 1995/96:284-285, with references and illustrations). 
The association between the two is likely to be pre-Buddhist in Khotan. Sri is 
not, however, the goddess of the earth in Buddhism, which is Drdha ‘the firm 
one’, translated literally in Khotanese as Styüdàa, who is listed among the tutelary 
deities of Khotan in the 10th-century Khotanese texts from Dunhuang (Bailey 
1942b:890-891). In fact, as she is described in the Suvarnabhàsottama-sütra, 
Sri is the goddess of luck and wealth, an image which fits better the Zoroastrian 
goddess (Avestan) As1$ Vanvhi, (Sogdian) Ardxu. This goddess, too, as well as 
Nana herself, is associated with VréSman in Sogdian iconography (Grenet 
1995/96:283). 


How did the Siyávas and Kunāla stories get connected? First of all it is 
important to remember that Buddhism, through A$oka's propaganda through his 
Rock Edicts, reached eastern Iran already during the Achaemenid period. Several of 
these edicts have been found in the areas of modern Afghanistan and Pakistan, 
written in Greek, Aramaic, and Indic in Aramaic script. The story of his conver- 
sion must therefore have been well known. During the rule of the Kushans in 
Bactria, moreover, a large part of eastern Iran became Buddhist. The conversion 
to Buddhism is attributed to King Kanishka, whose rule has recently been set to 
100-126 or 120-146. We also know that the Kushans at some time had strong 
connections in East Turkestan (see Frye, 1984:259; Sims-Williams-Cribb 
1995/96:102-105). 


The fact that the Asokarajavadána was translated (281-306) by a Parthian 
establishes the first direct link between Iran and the A$oka legend (see Mayer 
1990:47, for a succinct survey of these texts), and Przyluski concluded that the 
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Chinese Kunála-sütra (tr. 384-391) shows the influence of having been redacted 
under the Kushans.!5 


From the extant Bactrian inscriptions from the reign of Kanishka, we see 
that the Bactrian scribal tradition was much the same as what we know from 
western Iran, but with a Buddhist varnish, as it were. Thus, the recently dis- 
covered and published Bactrian inscription from Rabatak contains numerous 
formulaic phrases with parallels in both Achaemenid and Sasanian inscriptions, 


among which the following may be mentioned (translations after Sims- 
Williams): 


Line 1: With the qualities of the ruler: “the righteous (rastogo), the just, 
the autocrat, the god *worthy of worship”; cf the similar lists in the Paikuli 
inscription, e.g., NPi $73 (restored from numerous parallel passages) “...more 
righteous (rdast-/rast-) and better and more pious (kerdagdntar) with respect to 
the gods...able...to keep EranSahr in peace and confident and to govern the 
affairs of the Persians (parsan kar framddan)...”, as well as the standard phrase 
“the Mazdean majesty, whose seed is from the gods”. !6 


Line 2; "(Kanishka...) who has obtained kingship (7 Saodani abordo) from 
Nana and from all the gods (aso nana od aso oispoano mi bagano)", cf Darius’ 
and Xerxes’ repeated statements that “Ahura Mazda bestowed the rule (xSacant) 
on me", and NPi 819 "And when saw that letter, then in the name of Ohrmazd, 
all the gods (wispdn yazddn), and Anahid the Lady, we moved from Armenia 
toward EranSahr’’; $80 "For as long as the gods gave glory and rule (Sahr) to the 
family of Sásan"; $89 "the throne which the gods gave". 


Line 3: “And he *issued a Greek *edict (and) then he put it into Aryan”, 
with which the editor rightly compares Darius' statement that he wrote the Behistun 
inscription in Aryan. To explain the similarity, Sims-Williams (1976:83), 
suggests that "both Kushans and Sasanians may have had direct knowledge of 
the content of Dartus’ inscriptton, presumably through an Aramaic version such 
as that found at Elephantine", but, as he does not explain what he means by 
"direct" or discuss the various problems raised by such a scenario as regards such 
issues as preservation of the text, literacy, translations, and the fact that the 
Sasantan texts exhibit no knowledge of the reign of the Achaemenids, other than 





15 Przyluski 1923:106-107, who suggested that the praise of the prince and his. 
kingdom, stretching from the Indus to China and comprising half of Jambudvipa, was a 
means of making the Indo-Scythian empire equal to the famous empire of 
A$oka. —No ote also that there is in Khotanese a “Kaniskavadana”, in which the realm of 
Kaniska is located in the Bahtilaka-vdsayda ttahvárasthaima, corresponding to Sanskrit 
Bahlika-visaye Tokharastháne “in the land of Bactria, in Tokharistan (Bailey 1942a:18- 
19). | 
!6 Ail quotations from Narsel''s inscription at Paikuli (NPi) are from Humbach-Skjervo 

1983. i 
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numerous literary formulaic phrases, an "oral" scenario, perhaps like the one | 
have outlined in Skjzrvo (forthcoming) seems preferable for the time being. 


Lines 4-7: With the description of the range of territories in which his 
proclamation was made: “it has been proclaimed unto (abo) India...as far as 
(ada abo) the (city of) Sri-Campa— whatever rulers and other *important 
persons (they might have) he had submitted to his will (abo i sindo), and he had 
submitted all India to (his) will." Cf: | 


SKZ Pa 2 “all the way to Pa&kabur (yad frāxš 6 Paxkabur) and all the way 
to Kāš (Kashgar) (ud yad 6 Kas)” (Back 1978:286-287); 


KKZ 12-13 (in the description of Sabuhr’s—merciless—subjection of 
territories) “...all the way to the Albanian Gates (tà frdz 6 Aldndn dar), Sabuhr 
king of kings with his horses and men captured and burnt and laid waste; and 
there I too, by the order of the king, reestablished those Magians and fires that 
were in that land...and I made the Mazdean religion and the Magians foremost 
and honored” (Back 1978:426-427); 


NPi $94 "And We claimed the whole realm (Sahr) anew. And whoever 
came to Our court... he would have *fame and other (material?) things. Him We 
[pardoned?], and his realms and districts prospered. And *willingly they came 
to Us in servitude and gratitude”; 


SPs I 2-3 “Sabuhr Sagan-8ah, (king of) India, Sagestan, and Türestàn all the 
way to the shores of the sea (Hind Sagastán ud Tura[stan] tà draya danb)” 
(Back 1978:492); | 


Sahndme, “Dastan-e Siyavas, ed. Mohl, 1. 1649 va'z dn marz tà pis-e darya- 
ye Cin | hame nām bordand Sahr-o zamin (cited above). 


Lines 11-12, 17-18: "And he likewise gave orders to make images of these 
gods (*pidogirbo fromado kirdi eimoano bagano) who are written above (kidi 
masko nibixtigendi), and he gave orders to make (them) for these (= the 
following) kings (*fromado!! *abeimoano Xaonano kirdi)...may they (= the 
gods) [keep] the king of kings, Kanishka the Kushan, for ever healthy, *secure, 
(and) victorious.” Cf: 


SPs II “I ordered to be read (u-m framdd paypursid) this inscription (en 
nàmag) which is written above (Cé az abar nibist ested), which Sabuhr Sagan- 
šāh ordered to be written (ČZ Sabuhr i Sagdn šāh framād nibi$tan). And I 
pronounced a blessing (u-m dfrin kard) that Sabuhr king of kings, best of men, 
may be immortal and have eternal rule (Sabuhr.i $ahàn šāh mardán pahlom 
anósag ud jawéd-Sahr bad) and (that) Sabuhr Sagan-sah may live long and 
always be successful (Sabuhr i Sagan šāh dagr ziwàd ud hamé kard kundd)...and 


17 The Middle Persian "parallels" suggest that in place of this word and, perhaps, the 


following, which are both hardly legible on the reproduced photographs, we might read 
an expression meaning ‘blessed’. 
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that I too, please,...may see his majesty Sabuhr king of kings healthy (drust 
wenan)” (Back 1978:495-496); | 


NPi $89 "You shall keep the realm (Sahr) till the time of the Renovation 


(tà fraskird zaman = end of this world) and rejoice in your own glory and realm 
(Sahry". 


These (semi-)parallels are at present too vague, of course, to draw any 
definite conclusions about possible influences, for which we must await a new 
edition of all of the Bactrian rock inscriptions and other documents. 
We do know by now, however—although this particular branch of study is yet in its 
infancy —that the royal inscriptions of the Sasanian period make extensive use of 
formulaic expressions taken from the (oral) epic-narrative tradition, so that the 
existence of themes and related linguistic formulas in the Persian and Bactrian 
traditions shows the diffusion of one and the same tradition throught western and 
eastern Iran. 


As we also know that Kushan influence at times extended into East Turkestan, _ 
including Khotan, we can conclude that the interference between the Siyávas and 
Kunala stories and their linking with the founding of Khotan can have taken 
place at an early period of the conversion of Khotan to Buddhism, which may 
have begun in the Ist century BCE. From this time on, narrative elements may 
of course have traveled in both directions; thus, the introduction of Khotan as Piran's 
home town and Siyàvas$'s visit there, which is “incidental” in the Sadhname, may well 
be an “eastern” element, rather than an original one, inherited by both stories. - 


Thus, the ultimate core of the Khotanese legend may be the fostering of the 
first king of Khotan by its divine protectors: heavenly Vaiáravana and the god- 
dess of the earth, Sri-SSandramata. The old epic conflict between Iran and Turan 
may have been translated into one between Khotan and eastern powers, even- 
tually identified with China, and the “defection” of Siyava’ from Iran to Turan 
may have prompted the complex foundation legend. The "Potiphar's wife" 
motif may finally have linked the Siyävaš story with that of ASoka and Kunala. 


Closer scrutiny of the different versions of the legend may clarify the 
chronology of the legends. Thus, it is not impossible, for instance, that the detail 
about the beheading of the western king by the eastern found in Xuanzang's 
version, collected in about 640, may be the result of further influence from the 
Iranian tradition and represent an attempt to include the theme of the Iran-Turan 
conflict and the execution of Afrasiyab by Kay Xosrow at the end of the great 
war, when Afrasiyab flees, but is found by Hum (Av. Haoma) and brought to 
Kay Xosrow, who executes him by beheading him. This type of execution is 
common, of course, and the differences in the circumstances of the beheading are 
too numerous to lend much weight to this single fact. 


The important lesson to be learned from the Siyàvai-Kunála stories, 
however, is that the literary traditions of eastern Iran, which we might be 
inclined to write off as lost, may still survive, albeit modified and adapted, in the 
traditions of Iran's eastern neighbors. 
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EASTERN IRANIAN EPIC TRADITIONS II: 
ROSTAM AND BHISMA 


PRODS OKTOR SKJÆRVØ 
(Harvard University) 


The epic character of Rostam in the Iranian Sahname epic is shown to be parallel to that of Bhisma 
in the the Indic Mahabharata epic, both in its general outline and in several details. This shows 
that this epic type is at least of Indo-Iranian date. Further comparisons adduced by Dumézil, in 
fact, show that Rostam and Bhisma represent an Indo-European epic warrior type, a long-lived 
guardian of the dynastic rule, who neither himself nor his offspring acceeds to the throne. 

The Sogdian story about Rostam’s battle with the óews, demons, contains stylistic elements 
that have close parallels in the Avestan story of Zarthustra’s battle with the daéuuas, a fact that 
bears witness to the continuity of oral traditions in eastern Iran. 


Introduction 


Since the discovery in the Indo-European languages of poetic formulas of common 
origin, the notion of an Indo-European poetic language has been commonplace. The 
most exhaustive discussion to date of the nature of the formulas and their deploy- 
ment is that of Calvert Watkins (1996). On the other hand, our understanding of the 
larger tapestries of Indo-European epic traditions we owe largely to the investiga- 
tions of Georges Dumézil, whose results in this field are likely to survive longer and 
have farther-reaching consequences than his theory of the “tripartite ideology of the 
Indo-Europeans."! Here, I would like to present a few observations about the epic 
type of Rostam compared with the Indic Bhisma, two central figures from the Iranian 
and Indic epic traditions, of which Bhisma was studied in depth by Dumézil himself. 
In an appendix, I present some stylistic parallels between the Avestan story about 
Zarathustra's fight with the daeuuas and the Sogdian story of Rostam's fight with the 
Óews. 


! See the critique of this theory by Schlerath (1995-1996). 
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160 P. O. SKIJERVO 
The Sahname 


Two great Iranian epic traditions? have been recorded, one the ancient eastern Ira- 
nian tradition cited in the Zoroastrian literature, which was compiled by Abu'l- 
Qasem Ferdousi from Tus in Eastern Iran (Xorasan) around 1000 C.E. and made into 
his Book of Kings, Persian Sahname,3 the other the northern, “Scythian,” tradition, 
which is preserved in the Ossetic epic of the Narts, to the compilation and interpreta- 
tion of which several Western scholars have contributed in modern times, among 
them E. Benveniste and Dumézil himself. This latter tradition is not considered here. 

The Sahname spans the whole of Iranian (literary) history, from its beginnings 
until (relatively) shortly before the poet's own lifetime. Ferdousi did not incorporate 
all the traditions of this literature. He left out, for instance, most of the stories about 
the old dragon-slaying hero GarSasp (Av. Korosaspa), perhaps because Rostam was 
to be his great hero. He also by necessity chose one among several variant traditions 
about his heroes and kings. We see this from the fact that Arab, Persian, and Arme- 
nian historians have preserved other variants of these traditions. 

The Sahname is a very long poem, like the two Indian epics, the Mahābhārata 
and the Ramayana, or the Greek epic poems the /liad and the Odyssey. Like these 
the Sahname was mainly transmitted orally after Ferdousi had given it his final form, 
with the result that no extant manuscript contains the "original" text dictated by 
Ferdousi. This aspect of the Sahname tradition was discussed in detail by Olga 
Davidson in her recent book about the poem.^ 

The Sahname is an historical epic, in which the history of the world is told 
from its beginnings. Thus, by its very nature the sources of the Sahname span the 
whole of Iranian literary history, from the earliest mythical and legendary tales up 
through records and stories from historical times. 

In traditional scholarship about Ferdousi it is commonly assumed that his im- 
mediate source was a Sasanian written Book of Kings, the Xwaday-namag, which is 
widely claimed as a source by the Muslim historians. Most recently Shapur Shahbazi 
concluded that there must have been several versions of this book in Sasanian times.? 
This very aspect of the Xwaday-namag, however, is highly indicative that we are 
again dealing with an oral tradition, not a written text. And at any rate, even if it were 
a written text, Ferdousi could not have consulted it directly, only second hand. 

For all practical purposes, therefore, we may regard the Sasanian Xwaday- 
namag as the totality of the oral historical-epic tradition of western Iran at the end of 
the Sasanian period and during the first centuries of foreign rule in Iran, some of 
which also surfaces in Zoroastrian and Islamic literature, notably in the Middle 
Persian (Pahlavi) texts (mss. from the 9th cent. C.E. onward), such as the Karnamag 


? Unless specifically stated otherwise, I am, of course, referring to oral traditions here and 
in the following. 

3 Latest edition Khaleghi-Motlagh (1988-). Translation: Warner and Warner (1905-). 

4 Davidson (1994). 

5 Shahbazi (1990, esp. pp. 215-218); see also Shahbazi (1991:34—35). 
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i Ardasir i Pabagan (The Book of the Deeds of Ardasir Son of Pabag), the Ayadgar i 
Zaréran (The Memorial of Zarer), and the Draxt i Asórig (The Syrian tree)? the 
Bundahisn, the Pahlavi Rivayat, the Denkard, and elsewhere. These books often fill 
out the stories known from the Avesta, but are most often themselves, too, brief and 
allusive. 

This tradition was itself a composite of numerous traditions, of various age 
and provenience. For simplicity's sake we may distinguish three main sources of 
traditions: first, the ancient northeastern tradition reflected in the extant Zoroastrian 
scriptures, the Avesta and the Pahlavi books, which has roots in Indo-Iranian and 
even Indo-European literary traditions and includes the Pishdadid and Kayanid cy- 
cles down to the coming of the Religion (Zarathustra); second, other variants of this 
tradition, as it developed outside the Zoroastrian tradition, for instance the story of 
Rostam, which is not part of the tradition seen in the Avesta, but is nevertheless old 
and connected with the Kayanid cycle; and third, the pseudo-historical traditions cre- 
ated around identifyable historical characters and events from the Achaemenid, 
Arsacid, and Sasanian dynasties. 

Some form of this tradition must have existed among all the Iranians who 
embraced Zoroastrianism (= the Avestan tradition). We know, for instance, that the 
Bactrians, Sogdians, and Khotanese worshipped Avestan deities (Skjervg, 1991). 
The literary corpora preserved in these languages are of various nature. We have 
rock inscriptions in Bactrian and Sogdian; literary texts and socio-economic docu- 
ments in Bactrian, Sogdian, and Khotanese; Manichean texts in Bactrian and Sog- 
dian; Buddhist texts in Sogdian and Khotanese; and Christian texts in Sogdian. There 
are no direct recordings of the epic traditons of these peoples, so they must be sought 
in the extant literature of these peoples and elsewhere. 

It has long been known that the Manichean literature is an important reposi- 
tory of Iranian (oral) narrative traditions from the Middle Iranian period. When the 
Manichean missions spread throughout Iran they picked up local religious and secu- 
lar traditions, which they incorporated into their own scriptures. Thus, the Mani- 
cheans took over the stories of Zarathustra and Wistasp and his brother Zarer, of 
which fragments survive throughout the Manichean corpus, and they peopled their 
cosmological myths with the names of Zoroastrian gods and heroes.’ It is also a 
(probably) Manichean manuscript that contains the piece of the Rostam legend 
which I shall discuss briefly below. 


6 For the Ayadgaàr i Zaréran and the Draxt i Asorig Parthian origins are commonly 
claimed. The only “Parthian” aspect of these texts, however, are a few “Parthian” forms and words, 
which could just as easily be explained as dialect forms, e.g., kar- "do" as in numerous modern 
dialects, among them those of the Zoroastrian communities of central Iran, instead of kun- as in 
(Middle) Persian. Not much later than this, Jewish writers also used dialects instead of "standard" 
Judeo-Persian. 

7 See Skjarvg (1996 and 1995, respectively). 
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Rostam and Bhisma 


The most important character in the later epic tradition not found in the Avesta is 
Rostam. In the Pahlavi books his name is Rodstahm, king of Sistan.9 Since Rostam is 
not in the Avesta scholars have speculated that Rostam may have taken the place of 
somebody else who is included in the Avestan epic. This issue, too, was discussed 
recently by Davidson (1994, chap. 6). 

From an Old Iranian point of view it is the insignificant part assigned to Gar- 
Sasp in the Sahname that surprises one the most, as has often been remarked. In the 
Avesta and in the Pahlavi books this figure is the dragon-slayer par excellence and 
without doubt the most popular of all the heroes. That his myth remained a popular 
topic among Iranian poets at Ferdousi's time is seen from the fact that they were ex- 
ploited by his contemporary Asadi Tusi for his Book of Garsasp, but Ferdousi 
devotes the reign of Garsasp to the beginning of the wars with Afrasiyab and the 
introduction of Rostam! We should also remember that there seems to be a "family 
relationship" between the two heroes: the name of Rostams grandfather, Sam, is that 
of GarSasp’s father or ancestor. It would therefore seem that Rostam replaces Gar- 
Sasp as his epic hero, a suggestion made, for instance, by Markwart.? 

It should be noted, however, that the Avesta, too, may reflect two different 
epic “treatments” of Korosaspa: in Yasts 9 to Druuaspa and 17 to Asi, he is not men- 
tioned and instead we have the story of how the Haoma (Ferdousi's Hum) bound 
Franrasiian (Afrasiyab) and brought him to Kauui Haosrauuah for him to kill him as 
revenge for his son Siiáàuuarsan (Siyavas).!° 

Another possible scenario is that the Rostam saga was taken from a Sistanian 
tradition, in which Rostam was the epic transformation of an historical ruler, in the 
same way that the Arsacid Godarz perhaps was the model for Ferdousi's Gudarz. 
Such is the suggestion of Shahbazi.!! 


8 For instance, in the Ayadgar i Zaréran, § 28; Draxt Asorig, ed. Navabi, 1346:67), and in 
the genealogical chapter of the Bundahisn, chap. 35.51. 

9 See the discussion in Shahbazi (1993:156-157). 

10 See Skjarvg (1994: 214, table). Yt.17.38 “Thus he (= Haoma) asked her: Give me yon 
boon good Asi, the tall, that I may bind the Turian rogue Franrasiian and (that) I may lead him 
bound and bring him bound (uta bastam vàóaiieni uta bastam upanaiieni) (before) Kauui Haosrauuah 
(and that) Kauui Haosrauuarnha may kill him ... by way of revenge for (his) son, SiiauuarSan, 
killed through deceit,” cf. Sahname, chap. “PadeSahi-e Kay Xosrow,” ed. Mohl (1838-78, IV:198, 
lines 2286-7), cf. trans. Warner and Warner (1905-15, IV:261): "Hum threw him down on the 
ground and there bound his arms. He left, dragging him along ...”: 


LES uos Lal 9 by Coe 
ve-rà bar zamin hum be-fgand past / čo afgande Sod bazu-ye u be-bast // hami raft-o u-rà 

pas andar kesan ... 
For variants see ed. Khaleghi-Motlagh (1988-, IV:314—315, lines 2249—50 and notes). For 


the phrase “lead bound,” see Humbach-Skjzrv¢ (1983, 3.2:93). 
11 Shahbazi (1993:160). 
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In the following discussion, I argue that at least the epic type represented by 
Ferdousi's Rostam is of Indo-Iranian date and even, if Dumézil is right, one of the 
earliest identifyable Indo-European epic types. Let us consider some of the most 
striking aspects of Rostam:!2 


l. While Rostam's origins reach back into the Pishdadid dynasty, he serves all 
the Kayanid kings and is himself only killed during the reign of Kay Gostasp, after 
killing Esfandiyar, the last of the Kayanids. Thus he is what we may call a framing 
hero, whose main function is that of a throne bestower, someone who watches over 
the royal succession. 

2. He is the greatest hero of his times, but he never rules Iran,!? although he 
does rule in various other places. 

3. His descendants do not ascend the throne of Iran. 


It was while reading Georges Dumézil's Mythe et épopée at the same time as 
Davidson's book that I noticed among Dumézil’s descriptions of the protagonists in 
the Mahabharata one character who had these very features. This is Bhisma, the 
grand-uncle of the five Pandava brothers- Yudhisthira, Bhima, Arjuna, and the twins, 
who are the principal actors in the epic. As a matter of fact, Dumézil characterizes 
Bhisma as a “framing hero" (héros cadre: 1968, I:177), that is, Bhisma is there from 
the beginning, he survives throughout the generations, he watches over the royal suc- 
cession, and he dies only when he himself decides to do so. 

Bhisma, like Rostam, is also a great warrior, as described in the episode where 
he goes to the king of the KaSis to fetch a bride for Vicitravirya: “They unleashed ten 
thousand arrows at him at a time, but Bhisma cut them all off before they struck 
home. Then all the princes surrounded him on all sides and rained on him a shower 
of arrows as clouds pelt a mountain with their rain. He warded off that cloudburst of 
arrows with shafts of his own and returned the shots of the princes with three arrows 
at a time" (Mbh. 1(7)96; trsl. Buitenen, 1973:228). 

Bhisma has to take an oath that he will beget no son who might want to be 
king (Mbh. 1 (7)94; trsl. Buitenen, 1973:226). Rostam has (at least) two sons, but 
Sohrab dies before him and Faramarz just after him. 

Spurred on by these similarities I started looking for additional similarities 
between the two figures. This is what I found: 


4. Bhisma is the son of the river Ganges. Similarly Rostam is the son of Ru- 
dabe, which means literally “she of the River Water." His own name in Pahlavi is 


12 See also Davidson (1994, chap. 6 and passim). 

13 Note, e.g., chap. "Dastan-e Siyāvaš,” ed. Khaleghi-Motlagh (1988-, II: 255, lines 812-3), 
ed. Mohl (1838-78, II:268, lines 857-8), trans. Warner and Warner (1905-15, II:238) (Afrasiyab 
to Karsivaz) “Bring him everything as wished, so that the matter may be arranged, except the 
golden throne, for he is no king. The body of a paladin is not meant for a throne 


m 4 f- m P aks $ m 
dial po IS agh Gn aal eB dubius 
Cue 01S 9 sl olo p Cun old gl aS Gy) CSG 5l o> 
be-nazdik-e u hamčonān x"aàste | be-bar tà Savad kar ārāste // 
joz az taxt-e zarrin ke u Sah nist / tan-e pahlavan az dar-e gah nist. 
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Rodstahm, which contains the same element Rod(s)- < *rautas, while the second 
element is apparently ta(h)m “courageous.” This could be a popular etymologizing 
change of an early *Ródstóhm from *rautas-tauhma, that is, “whose descent is from 
the river," but I shall not insist on this point.!4 

Last but not least we may note a phrase used by Rudabe in her confidences to 
her ladies-in-waiting: "I am someone in love, like a raging sea; from it the waves 
surge to heaven!" 


ol U ge AA y 95! oU» pu oz el hale op aS 
ke man 'aseq-i am Co bahr-e daman / az-u bar-Sode mouj ta asman 


This is the only time the word bahr “sea, ocean" and this simile occur in the 
Sahname.'5 

5. There is the curious detail about Rostam (but not uniquely applied to him) 
that he was suckled by ten nurses. Bhisma, on the other hand, is the eighth or ninth 
son of Ganges, the only one to survive as his older brothers are drowned by their 
mother in the water (Mbh. I (7)92; trsl. Buitenen, 1973:219—220). This is not particu- 
larly close, perhaps, to the Rostam story, but in the Scandinavian parallel adduced by 
Dumézil, the Norse god Heimdall was successively born by eight plus one mothers 
and therefore presumably suckled by nine mothers as well.!© If we regard Bhisma as 
born at the eighth/ninth attempt, as it were, we see that he, too, had eight/nine moth- 
ers. Ferdousi may simply have rationalized this detail, substituting what may have been 
a common feature of birth-of-hero stories. In the Zarathustra legend in book 7 of the 
Denkard the baby Zarathustra is apparently attended by seven nurses, for instance.!7 


6. After the Great Battle, the king, Yudhisthira, decides to end it all. He en- 
thrones his grand-nephew Pariksit, son of Abhimanyu, grandson of the sister of 
Krsna and Arjuna, one of the five Pandava brothers. In order to save the fetus from 
being killed together with its mother, Krsna pronounces a spell upon it that it shall be 
still-born but be resuscitated and put on the throne. 

Before the end of the Great Battle between the Iranians and the Turanians, 
Siyavas, son of Kay Ka'us, marries Afrasiyab's daughter Ferangis. He is slandered 
by Afrasiyab’s brother Karsevaz and is killed by Goruy. Afrasiyab's wise minister 


14 Different speculations in Davidson (1994:117-118). 

15 Sahnáme, chap. "Manucehr," ed. Khaleghi-Motlagh (1988-, 1:188, line 353); ed. Mohl 
(1838-78, 1:248, line 460); transl. Warner and Warner (1905-15, 1:261). Another reference to 
Rostam and rivers is seen just before Siyavas goes off to fight Afrasiyab, when Kay Ka'"us calls 
Rostam and tells him (ed. Khaleghi-Motlagh [1988-, II:241, line 590]; ed. Mohl (1838-78, II:248, 
line 634], transl. Warner and Warner [1905-15), II, p. 225]): "He said to him: An elephant has not 
such strength as you, the Nile is not as (strong/generous? as) your hand" 


Cau) fed 9 Ces 6 UG CAU hes E ajad CS gh 
bad-u goft hamzur-e to pil nist | hamànande-ye dast-e to nil nist. 
16 Dumézil (1968, 1:189). 


17 Denkard 7.3.2, transl. Molé (1967:29); but the reading of the word for “nurse” is not 
quite certain. 
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Piràn screens Ferangis and her son Kay Xosrow. When the Great Battle is over and 
the king departs, the throne will pass to Lohrasp, a descendant of his grand-uncle 
Kay PeSen, one of four brothers. 


7. When Yudhisthira departs into the mountains, all his hero brothers accom- 
pany him. The brothers perish, but are resurrected in Paradise. When Kay Xosrow 
departs into the mountains the heroes accompany him; all the heroes perish except 
Zal, Rostam, and Gudarz, while Kay Xosrow himself goes into hiding to be resur- 
rected at the end of time.!8 Rostam returns, but only to make a final appearance and 
get killed in the succession fights connecting the heroic era with that of the coming 
of the Religion. | 


8. The ways the two die are superficially quite dissimilar, but several minor 
themes connect them. Bhisma is (almost) killed by a stratagem, in which the killers 
hide behind the only person who can kill him. This is the same theme as in the Old 
Norse story about how Loki made Hod kill Baldr by standing behind him and direct- 
ing the arrow. Bhisma is transfixed by numerous arrows but does not die right away 
(he may choose his time of death himself) and survives long enough to entertain Yu- 
dhisthira, to whom he revealed the secret of how to kill him, with wise sayings for 
several chapters of the book. When the time comes for Bhisma to die, his spirit 
leaves from the top of his head and ascends into the air. 

Rostam first kills Esfandiyar by fashioning an arrow of the only plant that can 
kill him, like the mistletoe that killed Baldr. Rostam is then (almost) killed by a 
stratagem: he and RaxS fall into a trap full of swords. Raxš is completely transfixed 
by the spears, but Rostam climbs out and has enough time before he dies to talk for a 
couple of pages with his killer. 


9. Having come this far, I began wondering about Rostam's father Zal or 
Dastan. The primary characteristic of Zal is of course that he was born with white 
hair, a feature that was interpreted as the child being born in the body of a (seem- 
ingly) old man.!? But Bhisma’s father Samtanu was also connected with the theme 
of “youth in an old body.” In the Mahabharata we read (Mbh. 1(7)90, trsl. Buitenen, 
1973:214): "On this there is the chronicle: ‘Every old man he touched with his hands 
felt joy and became young again. Therefore they know him as Samtanu.’ Hence his 
name Samtanu.” 

The alternate name of Zal, Dastan, has not yet been explained. One possibility 
is that Dastan is for dastan, which in Middle Persian means “capable.” This word is 
commonly thought to be derived from dast “hand,” but if it is a compound it could 


18 Cf., e.g., Denkard 7.1.40, transl. Molé ( 1967:11 ). 

19 Sahname, chap. "Manuécehr," ed. Khaleghi-Motlagh (1988-, 1:166, line 63); ed. Mohl 
(1838—78, 1:218, line 76): "This child, like a child of Ahreman, had black eyes and hair like a 
white jasmine” 

oue De utt g ám oA Pl ze oz de ox JI 
az in bacce cun bacce-ye ahreman | siyah Casm-o muy-es be-sán-e saman 

(cf. transl. Warner and Warner (1905-15), I, p. 241). 
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conceivably be from *das-tanu and mean “with a capable body,” cf. Rostam’s 
epithet tahm-tan “with a firm, strong body.” If Dastān is the original form, then it 
would seem to be a family name “of the descendants of *Dast.” 

The theme of confusion of ages is not unique to Samtanu, however. Among 
his ancestors, Yayati is instantaneously aged by Kavya USanas because of illicit love. 
His son Puru, 4 x great-grandfather of Samtanu, takes upon himself the age of his 
father and ages instantly. After a thousand years he takes back his age, installs Puru 
on the throne and retires.2° | 

This theme links Yayati with the Iranian Fredon (Av. Oraetaona), who, ac- 
cording to the Pahlavi Rivayat (8 47.9), rebelled against Ohrmazd, with the result 
that old age fell upon him instantly. Similarly Yayati, having lived millions of years 
in heaven, became proud and despised the other gods, for which he was precipitated 
out of heaven and fell down, which is also the theme of one of the Yima legends in 
Iran.2! Both Fredon and Yayati are redeemed, however: Frédon, when he is ressusci- 
tated at the end of time to fight and slay AZdahag, who has broken his chains and 
threatens to destroy the world, and Yayati is permitted back into heaven. In other texts, 
however, it is Sam, the father of Karisasp/Garsasp or Zal(!), who performs this eschato- 
logical function. Moreover, Yayati and Fredon both divided the world between their 
sons,?? and, finally, inserted in the story of Yayati, is the story of Galava, who, also 
through pride, finds himself in an impossible situation and is rescued by the fabulous 
bird Garuda.?? Similarly, Zàl was rescued (and raised) by the fabulous Simory.?4 


10. Samtanu’s brother was Bahlika, that is, “the Bactrian.” One famous Bahli- 
ka in the Mahabharata (1 (7.a)61) was Prahrada, one of three Bactrian brothers with 
names ending in -hrada. As Indic hrada, lit. “armor,” corresponds to Iran. zarada, 
Pers. zereh, we may note that the name of Zal, for which various etymologies have 
been proposed, is easily derived from Old Iranian *zarada (compare Persian sal, Old 
Persian @arad, Old Indic farad). x 

We may note that Zal himself was from Sistan, not the northern neighbor, 
Bactria. In the Sahname Bactria does not play a major role till in the next age, when, 
after Kay Xosrow's death, his Bactrian relative Lohrasp?> takes over the throne, 
whose two sons are Gostasp (Av. Vistaspa) and Zarir (Av. Zairiuuairi). 


In conclusion we see that not only are the outlines of the characters of Rostam 
and Bhisma identical, but they also have so many "accidental" details in common 
that there can be little doubt that both are late Iranian and Indic representatives of an 
earlier, according to Dumézil, Indo-European prototype. 


20 Dumézil (1968, II, part 2, chap. ii. 4). 

2! Dumézil (1968, II, part 3, chap. ii. 2-3). 

22 Dumézil (1968, II, part 3, chap. i. 1-2). 

23 Dumézil (1968, II, part 3, chap. iv. 1). 

24 Sahname, chap. “Manuéehr,” ed. Khaleghi-Motlagh (1988-, I:166-168, lines 67-90); 
ed. Mohl (1838-78, I:218—220, lines 82-110). 

25 Corresponding to Av. Auruuat.aspa, but not the same name. Lohrasp looks like a Bac- 
trian form of Av. *Druuat.aspa, cf. the goddess Druuat.aspa also known in Bactria, see Davary 
(1982:220). 
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Iranian epic traditions in Sogdiana: Rostam 


The Sogdian Rostam fragment does not correspond exactly to any particular story in 
the, Sahname, although Davidson has pointed out several parallels. It is a short frag- 
ment, describing one of Rostam's encounters with the divs sent out by their leader to 
harm and kill Rostam. What is of greater interest here, however, is the stylistic aspect 
of the Sogdian fragment. There is one famous part of the Avesta, chapter 19 of the 
Videvdad, in which the hero, namely Zarathustra, encounters and confronts the 
daeuuas sent out by their leader, Agra Maniiu, to harm and kill him. Both the Zara- 
thustra and the Rustam stories begin with the daéuuas/déws plotting the hero's death, 
but more interesting is the description of the daeuuas and their confusion in the 
Videvdad passages expressed by the accumulation of synonymous or similar terms 
and repetitions, rhymes, alliterations, and refrains. Note especially the expressive 
alliterations in V.19.45: ad - ad-d-d-d-d,ur-ad-d-d-d-d,a-d-ad-d-d-d- 
d, hamb- hamb-, fra- fra-, vi- vi-, and the rhymes dauuata -dauuata, -maniiata 
maniiata. 

We find the same stylistic devise in the Sogdian story in the quite Rabelaisian 
description of the demons and their army, with its repetitions, rhymes, and parallel 
nouns and verbs. 

For the Avestan story, this comparison provides one more indication that the 
Avestan Zarathustra legend is cast in a traditional epic mould.26 


V.19.327 

Zara@ustro mananho pairi.vaenat, Zarathustra looked around in his mind: 
Daeuua me Druuanto DuzDanho Lieful, evil-doing demons 

aošəm hqm.parasante are plotting my death. 

V.19.43: 

FRADauuata VIDauuata He chattered this way, he chattered that way, 
FRAmaniiata VlImaniiata he took courage,?? he lost courage, 
agro MAniius pouru.MAhrko the Evil Spirit full of destruction, 
Daéuuanqm Daeuuo the demon of demons; 

indro Daeuuo the demon Indra, 

sauru Daeuuo the demon Sauruua, 

nanhaidam Daeuuo the demon Nanhaiiia, 

tauruui zairica the demons Tauruui and Zairi, 
aesamam xruui.Drum Wrath with the bloody club, 

akataSam Daeum the demon Evil-fashioner, 

ziiqm Daéuuo.Datam the demon-created Winter, 

iÜBiiejo marsaonam zauruua dangerous, *destructive Senility — 
DuzDafoóro karanaoiti it makes for bad deceit — 


26 For the other Avestan passages from the Zarathustra legend see Skjzrv¢ (1996). 

27 The meanings of many of the words in both the Avestan and Sogdian texts are conjectural. 

28 After Parthian framanyüg and Sogdian framanyük, see Skjærvø (1976:111—112). The 
verbs could have other meanings, but the acoustic pattern is clear. 
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buiti Daeuuo 

DriBis Daeuuo 

DaiBis Daeuuo 

kasuuis Daeuuo 

paitiso Daeuuo 

Daeuuanaqm Daeuuo.tamo 

V .19.44: 

Daeuuo uiti Dauuata ho yo DuzDa 
agro MAniius pouru. MAhrko 

cim HAM.Bara0a HAM.Baàraiiama 
Daeuua Druuanto DuzDágho 
arazurahe paiti kamaraéam 


V .19.45 

ADuuaranta ADaunta 
Daeuua Druuanto DuzDágho 
uruOanta adaunta 

Daeuua Druuanto DuzDanho 
Ayqm Dao@rim *ADaunta 
Daeuua Druuanto DuzDágho 


imam no HAM.Bara@a HAM.Baraiiama 


arazurahe paiti kamaraóam 


V .19.46: 

zato be yo ayauua zara@ustro 
nmanahe pourusaspahe 
kuua he aoSo vindama 

HÅU Daeuuanam sna0o 
HÅU Daéuuanam paitiiaro 
HAU Druxs.viDruxs 

Niianco Daeuuaiiazo 

Nasus Daeuuo.Dato 

Draogo miOaoxto 


V.19.47: 
ADaunta ADuuaranta 
Daeuua Druuanto Duzdágho 





bunam aghous arayato Daozag"hahe 
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the demon Buiti, 

the demon Drivel, 

the demon Deceit, 

the demon Pustule, 
the demon *Cutter, 
demon'est of them all. 


Thus the demon spoke deceivingly, he the 
evil-doer, 

the Evil Spirit full of destruction: 

Why don't we *gather all together, 

o lieful evil-doing demons, 

on the top of Arazura. 


They ran, they chattered, 

Lieful evil-doing demons, 

they howled, they chattered, 

the lieful evil-doing demons. 

They chattered evil deception, 

the lieful evil-doing demons: 

Let us gather on the top of Arozura. 


He is born, Orderly Zarathustra 

of the house of PouruSaspa. 

How shall we find death for him? 

He is the smiter of demons, 

he is the opponent of demons, 

he is the Lie-destroyer of the Lie. 
Downward (tumbled) the demon-worshipers, 
the demon-created Corpse, 

the falsely spoken Lie. 


They ran, they chattered, 
Lieful evil-doing demons, 
to the bottom of the fearful state of Hell. 


Rustam 8—24 (ed. Sims-Williams, 1976, pp. 54—61): 


xo déwt paro naBer paro *anast 
wastand 
ew diBdi meó waBand 


The déws stood in consultation about 
(his) *annihilation. 
They said to one another: 


mazexk yande Ba mazexk šfār Con max It was a great evil, a great shame on our 


Sar 
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kat-Can ewtac pare awi kan@i wano 
mandaxseman 

acu ne nazZayem 

katàr sat mirem anyamsem 

katar awin xwtawti awu ken xozem 


axo óewt ayazand parstat 

ake-ti Con partar kaBnixan parayde 
matand 

mazexk yaran parstà don xans zen 

don mazexk anyaw kan0-Dart pinand 

axo yarf órunpa0e yarf wartanpar 

yarf piópare yarf yaynicBaré yarf 
kaspare 

yarf con ropaspare yarf akutiBare 

yarf paro kirmu paro karpasakpare 

yarf paóe yarf ake-ti xo meó parnayan 
Saway 

makxo carkas at-xo *karópi 

yarf patkon sari Cadar-sar axo paót 
aski-sar 


*yarend rosand 

mazexk zurni sixwayand war wafra 
zedan mazexk tundar 

Stkafand zoD wacand atar dBan pazdi 

witarand yaxi rustami parweóe?? 
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that we thus took refuge in the city from a 
single rider. 

Why don't we make an exit! 

Either let us all die (and) be annihilated 
or let us take revenge for (our) lords. 


The óews began to prepare 

— those that were left over after the battle — 
great, heavy equipment and strong armor. 
In great hurry they opened the city gates. 


Many archers, many charioteers, 

many elephant-borne, many ...-borne, many 
pig-borne, 

many fox-borne, many dog-borne, 

many snake-borne (and) lizard-borne; 

many on foot, many who went flying on 
wings 

like vultures and ...; 

many upside-down, heads down and feet 
up. 

They bellowed (and) roared. : 

For a long time they raised rain, snow, hail, 
great thunder; 

they cracked open their jaws (and) sent out 
fire, flame, (and) smoke. 

They departed in search of the valiant 
Rustam. 


With the ending cf. Yt.5.120 (cf. Yt.8.33): 


yerjhe ca0paro arsana hqm.taSat. 
Ahuro Mazda 

vatamca varamca maéyamca 
fiiaghumca 

misti zi me him Spitama Zara@ustra 

varantaeca snaézintaéca srascintaeca 
fiiaghuntaeca 


(Arduui Sura Anahita) whose four males 
Ahura Mazda fashioned together: 

the wind, the rain, the fog, and the hail. 

For perpetually for me, o Spitama 
Zarathustra, 

they rain, snow, drip, and hail on her ... 


29 xw óywt prw nB’yr prw ‘nst w^St'nt yw dBty m'yó w'Bnt RBkw ynt'kw B° RBkw SB^r MN 


mw sr ktcnn *ywt'c B^r'k wy knóyh w'n*kw mnt*xs*ymnn ‘cw L? nz*ym kt?r s?tw myr*ym ny msym 
kt^?r ZKn xwt^wty ZKw kynh xwz"ym "xw óywt "yznt prst^t 'kyty MN prtr kBnyxn pryt'k mnt RBkw 
yrnn prst'kh M xns zyn M RBkw "ny'w knoprt pyn'nt ZKw yrBw órw[np?]ó[ k yr]B wrtnB^r yrBw 
pyóh B’r’k yrB yyn'ych (B')rk yrB k’s B^rk yrB MN rwpsh [rk yrB "kwty B’r’k yrB prw kyrmw prw 
krps'k [rk yrB pók yrB "kyty xw m'yó prn?y^nn $w?y mkxw crks "txw krófly yrBw ptkwn sry c^ór-sr 
xw pôt ^sk'ys?r yr'yntn rwsn[t] (R)Bkw zwrn'k syxw’y‘nt w°r wBrh zyónn R(B)[kw] twntr Syk'nt 
zwB went “tr óffn pzty wytrnt yxy rwstmy prwyók. 
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Eastern Iranian Epic Traditions III: Zarathustra and 


Diomedes—an Indo-European Epic Warrior Type* 


PRODS 


The name of Zarathustra to most people is that 
of the Old Iranian prophet, a religious reformer, 
who arose among the Central Asian Iranians 
in the first or second millennium B.c.£. and told 
them to relinquish several of the beliefs and 
ritual practices of their ancient Aryan past and 
instead embrace thoughts and actions more con- 
sonant with modern Western ethical ideals. 

The literature of the ancient Iranians them- 
selves, however, which has come down to us 
in the Avesta and later Zoroastrian scriptures, 
tells a different story, namely, that of a Zarathus- 
tra, first sacrificer and great fighter of evil. This 
Zarathustra was first among humans to assist 
Ahura Mazda in reestablishing the ordered cos- 
mos, which, although ordered by Ahura Mazda, 
had been invaded by the forces of evil and now 
must be reordered. For this someone was needed 
who would reperform among humans the prime- 
val sacrifice by which order was first established 
by Ahura Mazda; who would provide humanity 
with an organized society based upon Ahura 
Mazda’s Law; and who would ward off the evil 
gods and their master, the Evil Spirit himself. 
It is the description of this third function of 
Zarathustra, as fighting the Evil Spirit, that is 
the subject of this study. 


Themes in the Descriptions of the 
Epic Hero Combating Evil 


Parts of the story of how Zarathustra combated 
the Evil Spirit are found in two Avestan texts: in 
Yast 17, the hymn to Aši, goddess of rewards, 
and in the nineteenth chapter of the Videvdad 
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(Widéwddd), the “Law prescribing how to keep 
the daéuuas away.” 

Here I would like to draw attention to two 
themes in these stories that have clear counter- 
parts in what we might at first think of as an 
unlikely place, namely the story of Diomedes 
in Homer’s Iliad, book 5, but they are also 
reflected in the Indic epic the Mahabharata and 
in the Old Indic Rigveda, and so can be regarded 
as belonging to the Indo-European epic-poetic 
inventory. 

The first theme is that of “Loving/Motherly 
Encouragement,” which regularly involves a hero 
in doubt or distress who is encouraged by a god, 
who is sometimes his mother. 

The second theme is the use of stones as 
weapons, but of a size such that they can only 
be wielded by heroes of ancient caliber. 


I. Loving/Motherly Encouragement 


The first theme is seen in the Hymn to Aši. It 
comprises several subthemes, among which are 
the following: 


1. Reference to chariot 

2. Proximity of the goddess 

3. Stroking of the hero 

4. Address of the hero by name 

5. Praise of the beauty and strength of the hero 


We see most of these themes in the following 
description of Aši, where she has arrived at Za- 
rathustra’s invocation and stands by his chariot 
standing near him and speaking to him, stroking 
him, and telling him what good legs and arms he 
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has and how good-looking he is, remarking that 
Glory has been placed in his body: 


Yt. 17.17 

upa.staota yazatanam 
amuiiamna razistangm 
paiti.staiiata [raiüiia 

asis vary" hi ya barazaiti 

uiti vacabis aojana 

ko ahi yo mam zbaiiehi 
yerjhe azam fraiio zbaiiantam 
sraēštəm susruiie vacim 


Praised among beings worthy of worship, 

not to be moved away from the straightest 
(paths), 

good Aši the tall stood at/on the chariot [or: as 
charioteer?], 

speaking thus with words: 

Who are you who invoke me, 

whose voice is by far the most beautiful 

I have (ever) heard among those who invoke 
(me)? ... 


Yt. 17.22 

à dim usca pairi.marezat 
hauuoiia bàzuuoó dasinaca 
dasina bázuuo hàuuaiiaca 
uiti vacabis aojana 

sriro ahi Zaradustra 
hukarat6 ahi Spitama 
huuascuuo daroyo.bazaus 
ddtam té tanuiie xVarano 
urunaéca darayam huuanham 
yaba imat yat té frduuaocim 


She stroked him above all around 
with the left hand and the right, 
with the right hand and the left 
speaking thus with words: 

You are beautiful, Zarathustra, 
you are well-made, Spitama, 

you have good calves, long arms. 
In your body has been placed glory 
and long well-being for (your) soul, 
just as I foretold you. 


With this description we can compare Iliad 
5.121-26, where Diomedes has just been 
wounded by Pandaros, son of Lycaon, by an ar- 
row that pierces his corselet. Diomedes stands 
before his chariot praying to Athene, who hears 
him and comes to his aid, stands near him, re- 
lieving his arms and legs of the torpor caused 
by the wound, and remarking on the ménos 
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“impetuosity, courage,” of his father, which 
she has placed in his chest: 


Iliad 5.107-8, 114-15, 121-26 

... prósth' híppoiin kai ókhesphin 

ésté ... 

dé tot’ épeite &ráto boén agathós Diomédés: 
klüthí men aigiókhoio Dios tékos Atrutóne 


hos éphat' eukhómenos toü d' éklue Pallas 
Athéné 

guía d' éthéken elaphá pódas kai kheíras 
hüperthen 

agkhoü histaméné épea pteróenta proseüda 

tharsón nün Didmedés epi Troessi mákhesthai 

en gár toi stéthessi ménos patróion héka 

átromon hoíon ékheske sakéspalos hippóta 
Tudets 


he stood before the horses and the chariot ... 

And then Diomedes, good at the war-cry, made 
a prayer: 

Hear me, child of Zeus who carries the aegis, 
unwearied one! ... 

Thus he spoke in prayer, and Pallas Athene 
heard him, 

and made his limbs light, his feet and his 
hands above; 

and she stood near him and spoke to him 
winged words: 

“Be daring now, Diomedes, to fight against the 
Trojans, 

for in thy breast I have put the impetuosity of 
thy father, 

the dauntless might, such as the horseman 
Tydeus, wielder of the shield, used to have. 


Among the formulaic parallels note the following: 


good Aši the tall stood (paiti. staiiata) at/on the 
chariot 
~ he stood before (prósth' . . . 
horses and the chariot 
Stand closer to me (nazdiió mam upa.hista) 
~ she stood near him (agkhoü histaméné) 
speaking thus with words (uiti vacabis aojana] 
~ Spoke to him winged words (épea 
pteróenta prosétida}) 
In your body has been placed (datam tē 
tanuiie| 
- in thy breast I have put (en gár toi 
stéthessi... héka) 


ésté) the 


Especially, I want to draw attention to the ad- 
verb “up above” (usca) in the Avestan text, 
which seems to have no specific function, but 
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corresponds to an equally useless hüperthen in 
the Greek text, which the famous commentator 
on the Iliad, G. S. Kirk, characterizes as an “oti- 
ose description of the arms as 'above'."! Person- 
ally, I think it is more likely that these adverbs 
refer to the position of the goddesses, as hover- 
ing in the air next to their heroes. 

The theme of “stroking” is not in this Ili- 
adic passage, but is found elsewhere, where the 
Greek verb used is katarrédzein, sometimes ac- 
companied by “speaking with words,” also in 
contexts where they “introduce motherly, com- 
forting language,” as in the following passage in- 
volving Thetis and her son Achilles, which also 
contains explicitly the theme of the Address of 
the hero by name:? 


Iliad 1.361, 24.127 
kheirí té min katéreksen épos t’ éphat’ ek t’ 
onómadze 


and she (Thetis) stroked him (Achilles) with 
her hand and said a word to him, and called 
his name 


Looking to India, so far, I have one passage that 
strikes similar notes, uncovered for me by Steph- 
anie Jamison. It is in book 5 in the story of the 
battle between Bhisma and Rama. After the death 
of his charioteer, while Bhisma is still in shock, 
Ràma hits him with an arrow that pierces his 
collarbone, and he falls to the ground, which is 
similar to what happens to Diomedes. 

Bhisma, after receiving his wound, is sur- 
rounded by eight Brahmins, who hold him in 
their arms, keeping him aloft, off the ground, and 
telling him not to fear. Comforted by their words, 
he gets up and suddenly notices that his mother, 
Ganga herself, is standing on his chariot. He bids 
her leave, and again takes charge of the chariot 
and the horses. 


Mbh. 183.111-53° 
tato ‘pasyam patito rdjasimha 
dvijàn astau süryahutàsanabhaàn 
te mdm samantat parivàrya tasthuh 
svabühubhih parigrhyájimadhye 
raksyamanas ca tair viprair 
nüham bhümim updsprsam 
antarikse sthito hy asmi 
tair viprair bandhavair iva 
svapann ivàntarikse ca 
jalabindubhir uksitah 


tatas te brüáhmanà rdjann 
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abruvan parigrhya mam 
mà bhair iti samam sarve 
svasti te ‘stv iti casakrt 
tatas tesàm aham vagbhis 
tarpitah sahasotthitah 
mátaram saritàm srestham 
apasyam ratham àsthitàm 


Then, felled, I saw, O lion of kings, eight 
Brahmins like suns offering fires; 

they stood all around me surrounding me, with 
their arms embracing me in the middle of 
the battle. 

Protected by those Brahmins I did not touch 
the ground, 

forIam standing in the air. By those Brahmins, 
like kinsmen, 

(Iam) sprinkled with drops of water as if asleep 
in the air. 

Then the Brahmins, embracing me, said: O 
king, 

don't fear! may you fare well! again and again. 

Then satisfied by their words I suddenly got 
up. 

I saw my mother, most beautiful of rivers, 
standing on the chariot. 


The general similarity with the Avestan and 
Greek passages is unmistakable, only with the 
role of Aši and Athene being divided between 
the Brahmins and the goddess. Note the insis- 
tance on “around, surrounding" [pari- . . . pari-}, 
which recalls Aši’s stroking Zarathustra "all 
around" (pairi-), and again we notice the theme 
of “aloft,” which here refers specifically to the 
desire to keep the wounded off the ground, per- 
haps because touching the ground would imply 
death. Note that in the Diomedes passage the 
theme of impending, but averted death is also 
present. First, Diomedes tells Athene that his 
enemy boasts that he shall not long see the light 
of the sun, which Kirk points out is an old Indo- 
European poetic formula, and, second, the term 
used for Diomedes' "limbs" is guía, which Kirk 
points out most often refers to the limbs when 
loosened in death. 


II. The Use of Stones as Weapons 


The second theme is found in two places in the 
Avesta, as well as in the Diomedes story. Fol- 
lowing Yt. 17.17 just quoted we have a passage 
in which the effects of Zarathustra's birth upon 
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the world in general and the Evil Spirit in partic- 


ular are described: 


Yt. 17.18 

aóàt uiti frauuasata yo spitàmo Zaratüustra 

yo paoiriio masiidk6o staota asam yat 
vahistam 

yazata ahuram mazdam yazata amasa spanta 

yerhe zq0üaéca vaxsaéca uruuáton apo 
uruuarásca 

yerjhe zq60aeca vaxsaéca uxsin apo 
uruuardsca 


Thence Zarathustra Spitama *welled forth(?) 
thus, 

he, who first praised that Order that is best, 

worshipped Ahura Mazda, worshipped the 
Vitalizing Immortals. 

at whose birth and growth the waters and 
plants rejoiced, 

at whose birth and growth the waters and 
plants grew, 


Yt. 17.19 

yerjhe zadaéca vaxsaéca apaduuarat arro 
mainiius 

haca zamat yat pa6anaiiá skaranaiiá 
dūraēpāraiiå 

uiti dauuata ho yo duždå agro mainiius 
pouru.mahrko 

noit mam vispe yazatágho anusantam 
fraoracinta 

aat mgm aeuuo zaraéustro anusantom 
apaiieiti 

at whose birth and growth the Evil Spirit ran 
away 

from the earth, wide, round, (and) with distant 
borders. 

Thus he spoke, the Evil Spirit who gives bad 
gifts, full of destruction: 

All the beings worthy of worship could not 
*catch up with me against my will, 

but Zarathustra, alone, reaches me against my 
will. 


Note here especially strophe 20, where the Evil 
Spirit complains: 


Yt. 17.20 

jainti mam Ahuna Vairiia 

auuauuata snaidiga ya6a asma kato.masá 

tàpaiieiti mam asa vahista manaiian ahe yada 
aiio.xSustom 

raéko mé haca arjhá zamat *vaghuiiá 
Karanaoiti 


yo mam aeuuo jàmaiieiti yo Spitámo 
Zaraoustro 

He smashes me with the Ahuna Vairiia, 

(as) with a weapon like a stone the size of a 
house. 

He heats me with the Asa Vahista just like 
metal. 

He makes me flee from this good earth, 

who alone comes against me, Zarathustra 
Spitama. 


Compare the same scene in the Videvdad, which 
contains an additional theme, namely the refer- 
ence to his father, as in Athene's speech to Di- 
omedes: "the ménos of your father .. . Tydeus”: 


V. 19.4 

usahistat Zaraustró fra$üsat Zarabustro 

asáno zasta draZimno kato.masagho hanti 

asauua Zaratustro vindamno da0uso Ahurdi 
Mazdai 

kuua hē drazahe aijhá zamo yat paéanaiid 
skaranaiid dūraēpāraiiå 

Drojiia paiti zbarahi nmdnahe Pourusaspahe 


Up rose Zarathustra, forth went Zarathustra 


holding stones in (his) hand—they are the size 
of houses— 

(was) Zarathustra follower of Order, (having) 
obtained (them) from Ahura Mazda the 
creator. 

Where upon this earth, wide, round, (and) with 
distant borders, are you carrying *them, 

on the shore of the Drojiia *in the home of 
PouruSaspa? 


With this compare now Diomedes’ meeting with 
Aeneas, where Diomedes wields a stone alone in 
the manner of the heroes of old: 


Iliad 5.302-4 

... ho dé khermádion lábe kheirí 

Tudeidés méga érgon ho ou dúo g’ ándre 
phéroien 

hoioi nün brotoi eis’ ho dé min hréa pálle kai 
oios 


But he grasped in his hand a stone, 

the son of Tydeus [- Diomedes|—a mighty 
deed—one that not two could bear, 

such as mortals now are; yet lightly did he 
wield it even alone. 


Note the minimal formulaic parallel “alone” 
(aéuua ~ ofos) in both episodes. 
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Again looking to India, the Rigveda too con- 
tains traces of several of the themes seen above, 
for instance, in the following passages from 
hymns to Indra, the principal opponent of the 
forces of darkness in these texts. In the follow- 
ing text, Indra is described as listening to the 
call of the imploring bard, carrying forth his 
chariot, standing close to him, and holding aloft 
the songs, presumably as weapons: 


RV. 1.178.3 (Indra; XVII, p. 54) 
jétā nfbhir índrah prtsú śűrah 
śrótā hávam nádhamanasya karóh | 
prábhartà rátham dàsüsa upāká 
üdyantà giro yádi ca tmdnd bhtt || 


Indra, the winner in battles with (his) men/ 
heroes, rich in vitalizing strength, 

who listens to the call of the imploring bard, 

who carries forth the chariot for the fulfiller of 
the obligation, (standing) close to him, 

who holds aloft the songs (as weapons?}* if he 
appears in person. 


Note in this passage the echoes in “who listens 
($rótà) to the call (havam) of the imploring bard” 
with Avestan zbaiiehi in Yt.17.17 and Greek 
“Pallas Athene heard (éklue) him." 

The use of "songs" as weapons recalls Zara- 
thustra's use of the holy prayers as weapons 
against the Evil Spirit. 

After the preceding it now seems less than a 
coincidence that occasionally Indra gives his 
vajra a break, as it were, and has recourse to 
stones instead, as in the following text, where 
Indra on his chariot, after having been invigo- 
rated by the worshippers' songs, with a stone 
smashes Vrtra, who has grown by his maya: 


RV. 6.22.5-6 
tá prchánti vájrahastam rathesthám 
índram vépi vákvari yásya nu gih | 
tuvigrüábhám tuvikürmím rabhodám 
gatüm ise náksate tumram ácha || 
aya ha tyám mdydyd vàvrdhànám 
manojüvà svatavah párvatena | 
ácyutà cid vilitá svojo rujó 
ví drlhá dhrsatád virapsin || 


Asking for him, Indra, the chariot-driver with 
vajra in hand, to whom belongs the 
vibrating, gushing song, 

the one of strong grasp, strong ... , who gives 
courage, (the song) seeks a way (and) reaches 
the strong one. 
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Him (VrtraP having grown through this mdyd 
(you smashed) with a stone having the speed 
of thought, O self-strong one! 

Even immovable *solidified (things) you split 
open, O you of good strength, courageously,$ 
firmly established things, O super-wealthy 
one! 


and in the following passage Indra is requested 
to throw stones down from heaven to smash the 
raksases, evil powers of darkness: 


RV. 7.104.19 

prá vartaya divó á$manam indra 
sómasitam maghavan sám śiśādhi | 

práktàd dpaktdd adharád tidaktad 
abhí jahi raksásah párvatena || 


Throw the stone down from heaven, O Indra! 
Make (it) sharpened by soma quite sharp! 
From in front, from in the back, from below, 

from above 
smash the evil powers of darkness with the 
stone! 


That these passages are related to the Zarathu- 
stra myth is rendered even more likely by the 
next strophe from the same hymn, which por- 
trays the raksases as "flying about": 


RV. 7.104.20 
etd u tyé patayanti $váyatava 
índram dipsanti dipsávó ‘dabhyam | 
Sísite Sakráh pisunebhyo vadhám 
nünám srjad asánim yáàtumádbhyah || 


These fly about as werewolves. They try to 
deceive Indra, the deceivers the 
undeceivable one. 

Sakra sharpens the weapon against the 
vilifiers. Now he lets loose the stone against 
the sorcerers. 


with which we must compare another part of 
the Zarathustra story, namely how, by reciting 
the Ahuna Vairiia, he forced the daéuuas, who 
used to be "flying about," to go under earth, as 
told in the hymn to Haoma (Y. 9], and in the 
hymn to the earth (Yt. 19), where Indra's stan- 
dard epithet "resistance-smasher" is likewise ap- 
plied to Zarathustra: 


Y. 9.15 

tüm zamargüzo dkaranuuo vispe daéuua 
Zaratüustra 

yoi para ahmat viro.raoóa apataiion paiti aiia 
Zama 
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yo aojisto yo tancisto yo 0paxsisto yo àásisto 
yo *aS.varatrajastamo fabauuat mainiuud 
dàman 


You made all the daéuuas hide in the ground, 
O Zarathustra, 

who before that flew about on this earth in the 
shape of men, 

(you) the strongest, the firmest/fleetest, the 
most energetic, the fastest, 

who were the greatest resistance-smasher of 
the creations of the two forces. 


Yt. 19.79 

yat upaghacat asauuanom zaraustrom 

anumatae daénaiiài anuxt3e daenaiiái 
anuuarstae daenaiiái 

yat as vispahe anhadus astuuato 

asam asauuastomo xšaðrəm huxsatro.tomo 

raém raéuuastamo xVarano x"aranarz'hastomo 

varaüra varaürauuastamo 


(the Glory] which followed Zarathustra, 
follower of Order, 

(causing him) to think following the daénd, to 
speak following the daénà, to act following 
the daēnā, 

so that he was in the entire material world 

in Order the most follower of Order, in 
command the one with best command. 

in wealth the wealthiest, in Glory the most 
Glorious, 

in resistance the most resistance-smashing. 


Yt. 19.80 

vaénamnam ahmat para daéuua pataiian 

vaénamnam maiia fràuuoit 

vaénamnam apa.karsaiian jainis haca 
masiiakaéibiio 

dat td snaodantis garazànád hazo niuuarezaiian 
daéuua 


Before that the demons would fly about in full 
view. 

(Their) pleasures would *take place in full 
view. 

In full view they would drag off the women 
from the humans. 

Then the demons would by force debase them 
weeping and complaining. 


Yt. 19.81 

dat té aéuuo ahuno vairiió yim a§auuanam 
zaraüustram frasrduuaiiat 

vi.bara0fantem àxtüirim aparam xraoZzdiiehiia 
frasrüiiti 
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*zamaregüzo auuazat vispe daeuua aiiesniia 
auuahmiia 


Then a single Ahuna Vairiia of yours, which 
Zarathustra, follower of Order, made heard, 

with partitions (spoken) for times, the last 
with stronger enunciation, 

drove all the demons under ground depriving 
them of sacrifice and prayer. 


Here we note the following similarities: 

the use of pataya-/pataiia- "to fly about" ap- 
plied to the evil beings; 

the mention of the demons’ mdiids which re- 
calls the mayá of Vrtra in RV 6.22.6; 

the use of the sacred word as weapon. 


Conclusions 


It seems unlikely that the combination of themes 
in the Zarathustra-Diomedes (and Bhisma) sto- 
ries and the similarity between both of them 
with the Indra myth are coincidental, and, de- 
spite the fact that we are dealing with a type of 
narratives where these kinds of standard themes, 
or at least some of them, and formulas are ex- 
tremely common, I think we can safely conclude 
that the themes involved belong to the heritage 
of Indo-European epic narrative. 

But what about the wider context of these 
episodes? The Diomedes episode is part of the 
great story of the War of Troy, which is but one 
reflex of the Indo-European apocalyptic-mythical 
war stories that show up in almost all the mytho- 
logies of the Indo-Europeans.’ The particular Za- 
rathustra stories that I have discussed here are 
not set in the context of great wars, but, in an- 
other part of the Iranian epic tradition, Zarathus- 
tra does appear at the point when the fate of the 
world is to be decided by a great battle, a battle 
that closes the old Iranian epic, like the great 
battle of the Mahabharata. 

There is a fundamental problem, however; 
namely, how to place the Zarathustra story both 
within the Iranian epic tradition and the wider 
context of epics descended from Indo-European 
ancestors, for the Mahabharata epic battle does 
not exactly correspond to the epic battle that 
Zarathustra is usually pictured as being involved 
in. As a matter of fact, the Iranian tradition con- 
tains two great battles, one in which the so- 
called Kayanids are involved, that is, the series 
of mythical kauuis who rule after the death of 
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the Great Dragon killed by the great dragon- 
slaying hero @raétaona. During the time of the 
kauuis, the Iranians are at war with the Tura- 
nians, whose leader is the redoubtable Fran- 
rasiian, the Afrasiyab of the Persian epic. It is 
this period and its final battle that correspond 
closely to the Mahabharata and the battle of the 
Pandavas. 

The Kayanids are followed by another “dy- 
nasty,” however, composed in part of individuals 


also appearing in the Gdéds, the oldest Avestan 
texts. Their leader is Kauui Viétàspa, during 
whose reign according to the epic tradition Za- 
rathustra appeared. This period also sees a great 
battle, again with the Turanians, but while the 
prior battle has a mixed bag of causes, this one is 
specifically fought over Zarathustra's new reli- 
gion (den).5 If anything, therefore, this battle re- 
sembles that of the Song of Roland, even in its 
formulaics. 


The periods of the Iranian epic reigns according to select Avestan texts are set out in the following table: 


Yt. 15 Yt. 5 
Ahura Mazda 


HaoSiianha HaoSiianha HaoSiianha 


Taxma Urupi Taxma Urupi 
Yima Yima Yima 

AZi dahaka Azi dahaka 
Oraetaona Oraetaona @raé€taona 


Korosaspa Korosaspa Korasaspa 


Frarrasiian Frarjrasiian 
Kauui Kauuata 

Kauui Usa 
Haosrauua 


Haosrauua Auruuasara 


Jamaspa 
Zara0ustra 


Vistaspa 
Zairiuuairi 


Zaraeu$tra 
Vistaspa Hutaosa 
unwedded girls 


SaoSiiant 


The standard order of the earlier and later “dy- 
nasties” is seen everywhere, except in Yast 13, 
dedicated to the frauuaSis, preexisting (guardian] 
spirits of men, a kind of valkyries, where the 
characters belonging to the story of Vistaspa are 
listed before those of the Kayanid “dynasty.” 
The reason for the divergence is unclear, but, 


Ahura Mazda 


Yt. 13 


Ahura Mazda + miscell. 
deities 
Zarathustra Gaiia Marotan 
HaoSiianha Zarathustra 
Maidiiomah 
Yima 


sons of Zarathustra 


Vistaspa 
Zairiuuairi + miscell. 


@raétaona 


FraSaoStra 
Jamaspa 
saoSiiants 


Haoma Yima 
Franrasiian 


Haosrauua 
Korosaspa 


Zaraustra 
Vistaspa 





logically, Zarathustra being the first sacrificer 
and fighter of evil (as told in Yt. 13.87-89 and 
Yt. 17.18], his story ought to precede all the oth- 
ers, and this is the order we do find in Yast 13, 
as well as in Yast 17, where, however, Zarathu- 
stra is also found together with Vistaspa in the 
“standard” position. 
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I can think of several possible explanations for 
these facts, one comparing Hesiod's successive 
ages, another involving the possible merger of 
different traditions. For now, however, suffice 
it to point out that both the Greek and the 
Avestan texts would obviously benefit from 
renewed comparison and attention to the fact 
that they are heirs to Indo-European epic-poetic 
traditions. 


Notes 


* Slightly revised version of a paper presented at 
the 208th meeting of the American Oriental Society 
in New Orleans, April 5-8, 1998. 

1. Kirk 1990, p. 68. 

2. Cf. Martin 1989, p. 19. The same line is found 
in 5.372, (Dione and Aphrodite), 6.485 (Priam and 
Hecabe]; Od. 4.610 (Maenelaus and Telemachus|, 
5.181 (Calypso and Odysseus}, 13.288 (Odysseus and 
Athene). 

3. Cf. Buitenen 1973-1978, vol. 3, p. 514. 

4. Cf. Grassmann s.v. ud-yam "to hold aloft weap- 
ons, etc."—We may also have a play on words with 
gir- "song" and giri- “mountain,” as suggested by 
Stanley Insler at the AOS meeting. 

5. Thus Sàyana, Geldner ad loc. 

6. Note here dhrsatd “courageously,” the etymo- 
logical equivalent of Gk. tharsón "be daring" in Iliad 
5.124, and note the use in Y. 57.11 (hymn to Sraosa, 
the deified readiness to listen to the prayers of men) 
of Av. darsita- with adjectives such as vara6rdjan- 
"obstacle-smashing," taxma- "firm," āsu- “fleet,” 
aojaz"hant- “strong,” and sūra- (Olnd. süra-). 

7. On the significance of these battles see the work 
of G. Dumézil, e.g., Dumézil 1968, vols. 1-3, pt. 1, 
chaps. 7-9. 
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8. The weh dén i mazdesnàn “good Mazdaiiasnian 
den." That this is a reinterpretation in epic setting of 
an ancient myth seems clear from the fact that in 
the Videvdad passage the Evil Spirit asks Zarathu- 
stra to "un-praise" the "good Mazdaiiasnian ddénd,” 
which Zarathustra refuses to do (V. 19.6-7], and in the 
fragments of the Vistaspa myth he, too, is involved 
in the support of the "good Mazdaiiasnian ddend” 
(Yt. 13.99-100, cited in Watkins 1995, pp. 161-64). 
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